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his life, so he owes society nothing. He was an honourable
man who played a high game and lost. I do not know if,
according to our constitution, there be any punishment which
is disgraceful. I am free to break the law if I am disposed
to suffer the penalty. It sounds absurd, I own, but it is a
thing we are yen- particular about, for we are free to
choose. We do consider it disgraceful if the criminal, to
escape his chastisement, does anything cowardly or mean, or
unworthy of a gentleman.*
cAs, for instance?'
'Beg the king to forgive him, or ask pardon of the
people?'
{Or run a^ayr*
cNo; to run away takes a good deal of courage, for it is a
further transgression of the law. A man must have physical
and moral courage to conceive the plan of flight. Your
escape from the tyranny of your magistrates does you
honour; your escape from "The Leads3' was an act of
virtue/
'What is your opinion of highway robbers?5
CI detest them, for they are dangerous to society; but I
pity them when I think that they must always have the fear
of the gallows present to their minds. Supposing,' he con-
tinued, cyou took a coach to visit a friend some three or four
miles out of London, and suddenly a man jumped on the
step of the carriage, and putting a pistol to your breast de-
manded your money or your life, what would you do?'
clf I had a pistol handy, I would blow out his brains; if
not, I would hand him my purse, and tell him he was an
infamous assassin.3
*You would be wrong in both cases. If you killed him,
you would be hanged, for no one has the right to take the
life of an Englishman. If you called him an infamous
assassin, he would tell you you were a liar, for he had given
you a chance of defending yourself by attacking you in
front. But, as you handed him your purse, you might gently
remonstrate with him on his villainous calling, and he would